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THE Revue d'Histoire littéraire de la 
France, October-December, 1949, opens 
with an article entitled ‘De /’Heptameron 
4 la Princesse de Cléves’ in which Alexis 
Francois attempts to trace the connection 
between the tenth story of Marguerite de 
Navarre’s ‘ Heptameron,’ the tale of Floride 
and Amadour, and the famous novel which 
Madame de Lafayette published well over 
a century later. Having debated what 
historical events originally provided Mar- 
guerite with her material,—possibly her own 
relations with Guillaume de Bonnivet, pos- 
sibly Mlle. de Voland’s rather forceful 
method of resisting Marguerite’s brother 
after Marignan—, M. Francois next gives a 
résumé of the story of Floride and 
Amadour, and finally places side by side 
with it Madame de Lafayette’s account of 
the love of Nemours for Madame de Cléves. 
The case seems as near proven as any rather 
tenuous case of this nature ever can be. 

In ‘Psychologie de Rodogune,’ Professor 
Jasinski concludes his enquiry into 
Cornelian psychology begun in an earlier 
number. The third main article, entitled 
La comtesse d’Agoult et Francois Ponsard 
daprés une correspondance inédite’ and 
written by Jacques Vier, contains a brief 
review of Ponsard’s relations with his 
Patroness Marie d’Agoult from early 1843 
when the author came up from the country 
to organise the production of his play 
Lucréce.’ The eighteen letters which follow, 
chosen from a total of over a hundred, cover 
the period October 1843, to June 1857. 
They are mainly interesting to-day for their 
description of Ponsard’s relations with 
Lamartine. For Arthurians, the third letter 
Published, dated as from Vienne, 22 Feb- 
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ruary 1844, is of a certain melancholy 
interest. It starts: “Je vous remercie de 
vos recherches au sujet de Lancelot. Je m’en 
veux un peu de vous avoir donné ce souci et 
je vous en voudrais 4 vous-méme si vous 
y aviez mis trop de soin. Je croyais 
louvrage plus commun. C'est un des 
premiers et des plus fameux de nos romans 
de chevalerie. Comment se fait-il qu’on le 
lise si peu? . . .” Presumably one of the 
editions of the sixteenth century is referred 
to here. 

In the two Notes et Documents contained 
in this number, Mme. Malkiewicz-Strzalko, 
in a note called ‘ Baudelaire, Gresset et 
Saint-Amant,” follows Jean Pommier in 
tracing the debt of the author of ‘ Les Fleurs 
du Mal’ to these two writers of earlier 
centuries; while in ‘ Supplément a la biblio- 
graphie de Guy de Maupassant,’ Messrs E. 
D. Sullivan and F. Steegmuller print a useful 
list of the occasional publications of the 
short-story writer appearing in various 
journals between 1880 and 1891. 


HAT valiant genealogist, Mr. L. G. H. 
Horton-Smith, has issued a_ small 
brochure entitled For Them That are Yet 
to Come. A kind of general record of his 
printed contributions on genealogy, bio- 
graphy and other subjects, extending over 
fifty years, it is amplified from five articles 
that appeared in our columns last year, and 
will be very useful as a guide to his activities. 
Copies can be had from him at 26, Rivers- 
court Road, London, W.6, for 7s. 9d. 


ME. HORTON-SMITH is also a barrister- 

at-law, and in that capacity sends 
us another pamphlet, ‘Rhyming Relics 
of the Legal Past’. The particular ‘ rhym- 
ing relic’ was itself a pamphlet, anony- 
mous and undated, but already in existence 
in 1882. It was entitled ‘The Hope of the 
Briefless or, The Cradle of Crime’ and 
consisted of 181 lines—heroic couplets with 
occasional alexandrines. Rather than for its 
story we suppose its interests for the author 
and his fellow-circuitees of the Midland 
Circuit was to identify the legal luminaries 
represented only by initials and dashes, and 
to enjoy the quizzes on them. Mr. Horton- 
Smith is able to identify a dozen names and 
is defeated by nine. The British Museum 
catalogue does not help. Copies of the pam- 
phlet can be had from him for 2s. post free. 
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CHAUCER IN MYTHICAL PEDIGREES 


JN Notes and Queries of 20 September, 

1941, and 16 May, 1942 it was shown 
that the printed pedigrees of the Stonor 
family were incorrect’ in endowing with 
living posterity the Father of English Poetry. 
The Harleian Society’s edition of the Visita- 
tion of Notts, Vol. IV, 1871, contains two 
similar myths which, apparently, have so 
far escaped notice, perhaps because the 
Editor, G. W. Marshall, in this early work 
was not so competent as he afterwards 
became. 

In the pedigree of the Perpoint family, 
from whom Earl Manvers is descended and 
whose arms he inherits, Joane, wife of 
Edmond Perepoynt, is shown as daughter 
and eventually heir of Sir George Mon- 
bocher by Margerett daughter of Thomas 
Chaucer by the heire of Thomas Matirsey, 
p. 48. In proof of this a document is cited, 
p. 47, “Ex registro evidentiaru’ Henrici 
Perpont Militis: memorandum quod 
Georgius Mowbegere junior desponsavit 
Margareta’ filiam Thomae Chaucer et 
haeredem Thomae Matirsey et habuit filium 
no’ie Bertramum Mowbegere et tres filias 
vidzt Joannam, Margareta’ et Isabellam . . . 
et memorandwu’ quod Johanna soror praefati 
Bertrami filae primogenitae Georgii Mow- 
beger desponsata fuit Edmundo Perpont 
Militi et habuit exitum per se... .” That 
this Thomas Chaucer was the son of 
Geoffrey is shown by the list of the Per- 
point quarterings ‘“‘as they were sett out 
by Sr. William Segar, Garter, for the Earle 
of Kingston,” i.e., Robert Pierrepont, son 
of Sir Henry above, created Earl of Kings- 
ton-upon-Hull, 25 July, 1628. Tenth in the 
list is the well-known coat of the West- 
minster tomb, party silver and gules a bend 
countercoloured, preceded by the punning 
arms of Monbocher, silver three water-pots 
gules in a border of Cornwall. 

That the Earl of Kingston was descended 
from the heir of Monbocher is probably 
true: it is stated by Collins in his Peerage 
of England, 1768, II 74, and in Edmondson’s 

* Including my own in Oxoniensia, v. 91, cor- 


rected in The Armorial Glass of the Oxford 
Diocese, p. 69. 
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Baronagium, I. 57, and the Monbocher coat 
is quartered in his shield in the north win. 
dow of Oriel College hall, to the building 
of which he subscribed £100 in 1637, though 
it is not there followed by Chaucer. But 
neither Collins nor Edmondson says any- 
thing about a Monbocher-Chaucer marriage; 
and that the story in the Pierrepont 
“ Register” is a fiction is proved by the 
date of Sir Edmund Perpont’s death, 1370, 
before Thomas Chaucer was born, or in 
his early infancy. And that all his lands 
passed to William de la Pole, Duke of 
Suffolk, with his daughter, Alice, is proof 
that he had no Pierrepont descendants to 
share them. Margaret Matirsey, the alleged 
wife of Thomas Chaucer, whose known wife 
was Matilda or Maud Burghersh of Ewelme 
who survived him, must also be a myth, as 
must the arms that apparently represent her, 
silver a chief azure with two fleurs gold, 
brought in by the Chaucer coat and not 
to be otherwise accounted for. This, how- 
ever, appears in the shield at Oriel im- 
mediately following Monbocher; Gutch’s 
Wood ascribes it to the name of Monford 
but this, like most of his other ascriptions 
of the quarterings, cannot be fitted into 
the genealogy. All of them, except the 
mythical Matirsey, can in fact be identified 
from the pedigrees in the Visitation and in 
Collins or Edmondson—though Marshall 
made no attempt to do it. 

The Chaucer of the Stanton pedigree, 
p. 179, is more obviously mythical. The 
pedigree begins with “ St. Bryan de Stanton 
lived in the 6 yere of Edward the Confessor 
hee was Lord of Stanton in Com. Notting- 
ham,” and he is made to marry a daughter 
of Theobald Chawser who bore a shield 
per pale ar. and gu. a bend counterchanged 
almost a century before the adoption of the 
earliest coats of arms of which we have 
record. An occupational name like Chaucer, 
and one of French origin, would not have 
been borne by the wife of an English thegn, 
nor would Englishmen of the Confessor’s 
period have been baptised Bryan or Theo- 
bald. “Sir” did not become a knightly 
prefix until the thirteenth century. 

No doubt these fictions were the inven- 
tions of a herald of the late Tudor age; 
it may be significant that they are contem- 
porary with the first printed editions of 
Chaucer’s works, and with the setting up of 
his tomb in the Abbey by Nicholas Brigham. 

Many of the pedigrees in the Harleian 
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Society’s volume have blazons of the family 
quarterings, mostly unnamed. But anyone 
who cares to take the trouble, which 
Marshall did not, can identify a good many 
of them by reference to those pedigrees in 
which the names of the quarterings are 
recorded, for frequent inter-marriages, and 
especially the marriages of co-heiresses, 
brought the same coats into several different 
families. In my own copy, most of the 
blanks have been filled by the simple though 
somewhat tedious process of collating the 
references to persons of the same surname 
in the index. 

Among the quarterings of Pierrepont is 
the green lion of Sutton, best known as the 
arms of the Dudley Earls of Leicester and 
Warwick. Seals accompanying the pedigree 
of Sutton, p. 141, show that it was originally 
the coat of Bartram. Charters granted by the 
de Quincy Earls of Winchester, printed 
with the pedigree of St. Andrew, p. 78, ex- 
plain the Christian name and arms, seven 
false lozenges, of Saiher St. Andrea. 


E. A. GREENING LAMBORN. 


THE APOSTASY OF 
NICHOLAS UDALL 


was Nicholas Udall really an apostate 

in religion? Sir Sidney Lee, in the 
Dictionary of National Biography indicts 
him flatly as one who trimmed his sails on 
Mary’s accession. Even the careful G. 
Scheurweghs (Nicholas Udall’s  Roister 
Doister, Louvain, 1939, p. xlviii) suggests 
that Udall may have become a Roman pro- 
pagandist. Only Clarence G. Child (Ralph 
Roister Doister, Boston, 1912, p. 30) among 
Udall’s biographers, points to the lack of 
convincing evidence. Other biographers are 
either denunciatory or, at best, non-com- 
mittal. 

A recent summing-up of the “ case against 
Udall” as Professor William Peery calls 
it in his ‘“‘ Udall as Timeserver,” (N. & Q., 
exciv, 119-121; 138-141), even charges Udall 
with a kind of career of apostasy, even 
before Mary’s reign. A careful examination 
of the evidence will not only show that 
Peery and his predecessors have no case 
at all, but will have the even more important 
value of throwing new light on the shadowy 
figure who wrote one of the first regular 
English comedies. 

Peery’s arguments to prove Udall’s 
apostasy may be summarized briefly as 


follows: (1) as an Oxford undergraduate, 
Udall was a Lutheran; (2) after an Oxford 
heresy hunt, he changed his faith to 
Romanism; (3) he changed it again to 
Anglicanism when that became the state 
religion; (4) he showed sycophancy in his 
adherence to Anglicanism; (5) “* he furnished 
the testimony which led to (Stephen) 
Gardiner’s imprisonment, far more reason, 
surely, for expecting death at the stake”? 
than other Protestants had; (6) yet, after 
Mary’s accession in 1553, Udall may have 
urged an imprisoned Protestant to recant; 
(7) Udall’s name is not mentioned in the 
correspondence of the Protestant exiles; 
(8) and finally, the most common argument 
for his apostasy, he had “the most pros- 
perous period of his life,” and “ enjoyed 
an otherwise inexplicable advancement’? 
after Mary’s accession. 

Undeniably, Udall was in trouble at 
Oxford, in 1527-28, for reading or possess- 
ing heretical books, and he probably had 
to join a long procession of scholars and 
fellows who thrust their books in a bon- 
fire.* But nowhere does his name appear 
among the ring-leaders of the offenders, nor 
was he even expelled from college. The 
significance of Udall’s implication in this 
heretic hunt, it seems to me, is that it points 
to an early interest in Erasmus, whose trans- 
lation of the New Testament was circulating 
among the undergraduates. Udall’s reputa- 
tion later, as is well known, was largely 
based on his translation of Erasmus. It 
seems more accurate, therefore, to regard 
him as an early follower of Erasmus, rather 
than of Luther, and in this case we must 
regard him as a moderate reformer, rather 
than as a violent controversialist of the Luth- 
eran group. And compliance by a moderate 
reformer to Henry VIII's brands of religion 
cannot be considered the apostasy of a 
former staunch Lutheran. As a matter of 
fact, however, Peery offers no evidence at 
all to indicate that any special pliancy was 
involved in Udall’s apparent conformity, 
after the Oxford episode, to Romanism and 
Anglicanism, as they became the state 


* Op. cit., 140. Peery’s mention of Udall’s dis- 
missal from Eton is admittedly a digression, and 
has little bearing on the question of Udall’s 
apostasy. 

* Ibid., 140. 

* A full account of this heretic hunt is in John 
Foxe, Actes and Monuments, Fourth Edition, 
Revised and Corrected og . + . Josiah Pratt (8 v. 
London, 1875), V, 421-429; Appendix No. VI. 
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religions. Yet he twice implies that this was 
sO: 

In 1545 (he was) no longer a Lutheran 

nor a Catholic, but a good Anglican... .* 
Udall by the spring of 1553 had shown 
himself capable of changing his religious 
creed without apparent struggle from 
Lutheran to Roman to Anglican.* 
The adjective “time-serving” seems too 
harsh to apply to any of Henry VIII’s sub- 
jects who managed to avoid the flames when 
he was burning Protestants and Catholics 
indiscriminately. 

Peery’s efforts to prove sycophancy in 
Udall’s verses for the coronation of Anne 
Boleyn led him to make such remarks as 
the following: “‘ One can hardly avoid feel- 
ing that in his desire to please Udall went 
farther than was necessary”... and, 
certain lines “seem enthusiastic beyond 
appropriateness."* That is a familiar 
twentieth-century reaction to the tone of 
sixteenth-century courtly verse. At all 
events, Udall’s contemporaries probably did 
not judge him as severely as Peery in this 
connection. Udall’s friend, Walter Haddon, 
even wrote coronation verses for Queen 
Mary without later incurring the stigma of 
time-serving.’ Peery even insinuates a kind 
of sycophancy in “ Udall’s attempts to 
redeem himself,” by a “rather gratuitous 
mention of sects and seditions,” in his pre- 
face to his Apophthegmes. This charge 
would have more force if the preface had 
not been written fourteen years after his 
scrape at Oxford.* The picture of Udall as 
a Protestant leader who managed to avoid 
the flames after Gardiner came to power, 
even though he “furnished the testimony 
which led to Gardiner’s imprisonment,” 
seems to be entirely at variance with the 
evidence. As a matter of fact, Gardiner 
had been in prison before he preached the 

sermon which Udall reported.* Gardiner 
was in the Fleet from Sept. 25, 1547, to 
Jan. 8, 1548, and was in restraint at South- 


“Op. cit., 121. 

* Ibid., 140. 

*Ibid., “‘ Udall . . . places Anne considerably 
above the Three Graces.” Cf. George Peele’s 
Arraignment of Paris (London, 1584). For Udall’s 
coronation verses, see Edward Arber, An English 
Garner (8 v. London, 1877-97) II, 47; 52-60. 

* See John Strype, Ecclesiastical Memorials (3 v. 
London, 1721) III, 14-15; ‘“*A Catalogue of 


Originals,” pp. 6-7. 
* Op. cit., Apophthegmes appeared first in 1542. 
*See Muller (below), pp. 166, 170. 
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wark when he preached the offending 
sermon. According to James A. Muller, in 
his Stephen Gardiner and the Tudor 
Reaction (New York, 1926), property. 
hungry opportunists, who found Protestant- 
ism useful, imprisoned Gardiner to get him 
out of the way. Further, an examination 
of that strange trial as related in Foxe shows 
that Udall’s testimony was among the 
shortest and certainly the least harmful to 
Gardiner of all the depositions of the 
Crown’s witnesses.’® To the article that Gar- 
diner had been “ complained upon ” for his 
opposition to church reform measures, Udall 
deposed “that he had heard say, that the 
bishop of Winchester was complained upon 
to the council.” To the article that Gardiner 
had been enjoined and commanded to 
conform, Udall replied that he could not 
depose. And to the articles charging Gar- 
diner with not preaching on_ prescribed 
topics, and preaching on prohibited matters, 
Udall deposed simply that he had reported 
the sermon as he heard it. (Muller, who-had 
investigated the sermon and trial thoroughly, 
declared that Udall’s was an _ accurate 
report.) The only part of Udall’s testimony 
that could have been in the least damaging 
to Gardiner was Udall’s refusal to depose 
that he had heard Gardiner say at the end 
of the sermon anything to the effect that 
only the king should be obeyed. This, how- 
ever, was a minor point, which Gardiner’s 
attorneys did not press, and about which 
there seems to have been honest confusion 
on both sides. 

Not only was Udall in no way respon- 
sible for Gardiner’s imprisonment, and not 
only was his part in Gardiner’s trial so 
modest as to approach neutrality, but the 
fact that he did not meet death at the stake 
after Gardiner came to power, does not 
make him automatically an apostate. It is 
a commonplace of modern historians that 
Gardiner was not the vindictive ogre 
pictured by early Reformation writers. 
Several of the politicians involved in his 
imprisonment and trial, among them, Sir 
William Cecil, Sir William Paget, and Sir 
Thomas Chaloner, even found employment 
in Mary’s government without being con- 


** For Foxe’s account of Gardiner’s troubles see 
op. cit., VI, 24-271. Complementing Udall’s test- 
mony, on page 157, are the articles ministered 
against Gardiner, pp. 64-78; and the “ Interroga- 
tories ministered by Winchester against his 
Witnesses,” p. 89. 
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demned afterwards as “time-servers.”"* In 
fact none of the Crown’s witnesses at Gar- 
diner’s trial were burned at the stake. Even 
politically less adroit witnesses than Cecil, 
Paget and Chaloner, men such as Sir John 
Cheke and Edward Hawforde, made a 
public recantation or subscribed to the 
Roman Catholic articles, and still received 
honorable positions during Elizabeth’s reign. 
Clearly, the fact that Udall was not burned 
at the stake because of his modest share in 
Gardiner’s trial can hardly have made him 
a turn-coat in his contemporaries’ eyes. 

By identifying Nicholas Udall with the 
“Mr. Udalle” mentioned in the following 
passage in Thomas Mountain’s Autobio- 
graphy, Peery pictures Udall as a posperous 
turn-coat who benefited by new livings and 
urged others to the same course.’” 

That same Lente (1554) ther came unto 
mee doctor Chadse, doctor Penulton, mr. 
Udalle, parson Pyttyee, and one Wacke- 
lyn, a petye cannon of Powllys. Al 
laboryd me very sore to recant, and yf 
that I wolde graunte so to doo, “my 
lorde chancelar wyll delyver yow, I dare 
saye, (sayd Mr. Chadsey,) and yowe shall 
have as good lyvynges as ever yow had 
and better.” To whom I answeryd that 
“IT wolde not b(u)y my libertye nor yet 
my lordys favore so dear, and to forsake 
my good God, as some of yow hafe 
done.”?* 

Peery might have strengthened his point 
by noting that “‘ Dr. Chadse” and Nicholas 
Udall both received their M.A. at Oxford 
in June, 1534.1 The name “ Udalle,” how- 
ever, with various spellings, is by no means 
uncommon in the documents of the period. 
Furthermore, it seems hardly likely that 
Mountain would accuse a man of being a 
turn-coat who had just lost two Anglican 
livings, 

The most obvious rejoinder to Peery’s 
charge that Udall was probably a turn-coat 
because he is not mentioned by the 
Protestant exiles, is that cold silence is 
hardly the treatment one would expect that 
Voluble group to give an apostate. The fact 
is, however, that two of their number do 


"Biographical statements in this paragraph are 
based on the DNB sean 
"Op. cit., 140. 
“From John G. Nichols, Narrations of the Days 
of the Reformation, Camden Society, Vol. 42 
(London, 1859), 186. 
_ ‘According to Anthony a Wood’s Fasti Oxon- 
lensis, ed. Philip Bliss (London, 1815), 98. 
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mention Nicholas Udall, and in flattering 
terms. John Bale’s references where he 
praises Udall’s learning and Protestantism 
are well known [John Bale, Jllustrium 
maioris Brytanniae . . . Catalogus, Basle, 
1557; I, 717; Scheurweghs (op. cit., pp. li, 
lii.)] Lawrence Humphrey, another Pro- 
testant exile, is quoted by Scheurweghs,’° 
in another connection, as writing of Udall 
as follows [in his /nterpretatio Linguarum 
(London, 1559), p. 523] “. . . in Terentij 
floribus colligendis et eleganter uernacule 
sermone uertendis, et Erasmi Apophtheg- 
matis conuertendis allijsque in rebus operam 
suam non infrugiferam suis, gloriosam sibi 
posuit.” 

Peery’s assertions that Udall prospered 
after Mary’s accession echo that of Sir 
Sidney Lee, who wrote: “ The accession of 
Queen Mary in now way injured his for- 
tunes. . . . Udall knew how to adjust his 
sails to the passing breeze.” Such asser- 
tions are based on well-known evidence 
connecting Udall with the court stage in 
Queen Mary’s reign.’® Further evidence 
exists showing he was appointed school- 
master of St. Peter’s Grammar School. But 
such evidence is only part of the story. 

It is possible, in view of his former asso- 
ciations with Queen Mary while they were 
working together on the Paraphrase of 
Erasmus in the 1540's, that Udall’s pay for 
his dramatic activities at court may have 
been generous. But, as Scheurweghs points 
out, there is no evidence that Udall was 
ever the official leader of court entertain- 
ments, or even that he had a permanent 
appointment connected with the court 
stage.’’ There is evidence, however, that 
he was in money difficulties in 1554, when 
two judgments were entered against him for 
non-payment of debts.’* Admittedly, these 
were old debts, which should have been 
paid earlier, but the fact he was unable to 
pay them in 1554 would seem poor evidence 
of increased prosperity. There is also 
evidence to show that Udall lost two 


** Op. cit., xli. 

** Albert Feuillerat, Documents Relating to the 
Revels at Court in the Time of King Edward VI 
and Queen Mary (The Losely Manuscripts), 
(Louvain, 1914), 159, 160; 166; 289-290. 

** Peery does not make these specific claims, but 
they are made by C. W. Wallace, Evolution of the 
ee of Shakespeare (Berlin, 1912), 
** Scheurweghs, op. cit., xlviii. See also H. J. 
Byrom’s ‘‘Some Lawsuits of Nicholas Udall,” 
RES, XI (1935), 457-9. 
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Anglican livings as a result of the Catholic 
accession. On June 20, 1554, William Erm- 
stead, the Queen’s chaplain, was granted the 
canonry of Windsor left vacant by Udall’s 
resignation.'® And on Sept. 4, 1554, Sir 
Richard David was presented to the Rectory 
of Calborne, which Udall had held since 
Dec. 24, 1551.2° The writing of occasional 
interludes and masques for the court, and 
an appointment as schoolmaster of St. 
Peter’s Grammar School (which was not 
then the flourishing institution Elizabeth 
later made it) can hardly be called an 
advancement to a man who has held two 
Anglican livings, and won fame and recogni- 
tion for his scholarship. 

Fundamentally, the charge that Udall 
was an apostate rests on the following 
argument: all Protestants who did not 
suffer under Queen Mary were apostates; 
Udall prospered under Queen Mary; there- 
fore, Udall was an apostate. I hope I have 
shown that both the major and minor 
premise are untenable. 

But if the arguments to prove Udall an 
apostate are unfounded, what new light is 
thrown on the man by a re-examination of 
the evidence? In the first place, it is obviously 
incorrect to class him with the Protestant 
controversialists; he was, in modern terms, 
probably more of a liberal than a radical. 
He was, too, apparently more of a scholar 
than such court dramatists as Richard 
Farrant or Richard Edwards (both of whom, 
incidentally, prospered under both Mary 
and Elizabeth, without noticeable loss of 
reputation). Neither was Udall a Tudor 
politician, who could say: “Ortus sum ex 
salice non ex quercu” (I was made of the 
pliable willow, not the stubborn oak).” 
Muller describes Udall as being, with Roger 
Ascham and Sir Thomas Smith, one of the 
“ Good-Natured Protestants,” whom Gar- 
diner befriended on account of their learn- 
ing.*? “*Good-Natured Protestants” strikes 
me as an unhappy phrase in an otherwise 
admirable book, but it goes far toward 
placing Udall in a contemporary light. 

’° Calendar of Patent Rolls 1 Mary, p. 3, m. 25. 

* Henry Chitty, Registra Stephani_Gardiner et 
Johannis’ Poynet, Canterbury and York Series, 
Vol. XXXVII (Oxford, 1930), 141. 

*1 The reply given by William Paulet (1485-1572), 
when asked how he had survived so many revolu- 


tionary changes. In Sir Robert Naunton’s 
Fragmenta Regalia, in English Reprints, ed. 


Edward Arber (London, 1895), XX, 25. 
Op. cit., “Chapter XXXIII, Good-Natured 
Protestants’; pp. 278-285. 


See p. 280, for Udall. 









Haddon, Cheke, Chaloner, and Hawforde 
—Protestant scholars who filled honorable 
positions in Elizabeth’s reign—had all either 
recanted or signed the Roman Catholic 
articles under Mary. We have no record 
of Nicholas Udall having recanted or signed 
the articles. Fairer and more accurate than 
to picture him as an apostate, it seems to 
me, is to see him as a Protestant scholar, 
perhaps a little down-at-the-heels, employed 
by his Catholic Queen in non-theological 
services. Certainly, as A. W. Reed once 
wrote: ** “To view with pity: the tragic con- 
flict of humanism and religious principle 
in this pitiless age is often more fruitful 
than to take sides in condemning.” 
WILLIAM L. EDGERTON, 
University of Pennsylvania. 
*In a review of The Life and Poems of 


Nicholas Grimald, by L. R. Merrill (New Haven 
and London, 1925), in RES, II (1926), 484. 


SAVIOLO’S GHOST 


AN unwritten law has always bound 

masters of the sword to bequeath to 
posterity accounts of their practice. Experts 
with arms rather than with the pen, 
inevitably their efforts have yielded more 
to learning than to literature, yet there have 
been the exceptions which prove the rule. 
One of these exceptions, in particular, might 
well have formed a precedent for future 
generations of swordsmen, for it is the first 
original treatise on fence ever published in 
England: Vincentio Saviolo His Practise 
with the Rapier and Dagger, printed in Lon- 
don by John Wolfe in 1595. 

Saviolo was a Paduan who, after studying 
his art under leading Italian and Spanish 
masters, came to London about the year 
1590, apparently as a successor to Rocco 
Bonetti, of whom we have told elsewhere.’ 
As master of fence elect to Elizabeth's 
courtiers, Bonetti passed no less than thirty- 
five years in England, but Saviolo’s triumph 
was brief, for he met his death before 1599. 
Yet, in those few years of glory, he made 
a brave figure in London, enjoying 
esteem of his noble pupils, the friendship 
of the literary circle of his time, and the 
jealousy of his English colleagues which he 
welcomed as their tribute to his superiority. 

Books on the art of defence were no new 
thing when Saviolo settled in England. In 


* Notes and Queries, cxcv. 2, 28, 95. 
* George Silver, Paradoxes of Defence, 1599. 
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Italy, Marozzo, father of the Italian school, 
had written in 1536, Agrippa in 1568, and 
Grassi in 1570; in Spain, Carranza had pub- 
lished his Filosofia de las Armas in 1569. 
All these works had reached England, par- 
ticularly that of Carranza, which was well 
known to Ben Jonson,* but apart from a 
translation of Grassi which came out in 
1594, there was no manual of sword-play 
in English available to gentlemen whose 
knowledge of tongues was more shadowy 
than substantial. During the previous 
quarter-of-a-century, the art of fence had 
been emerging rapidly from the empiric 
stage; those of Saviolo’s friends round 
St. Paul’s whom, to-day, we should call 
journalists, must have pressed him to seize 
the golden moment for writing an authora- 
tive treatise in the vernacular. 

It was a tempting suggestion. But although 
Saviolo was hailed as a master of his art, 
and even as an unofficial Court of Honour 
to whom all questions of punctilio were 
referred, his mastery of English, as des- 
cribed, was less than equal to the task thus 
thrust upon him. A missionary of the ideal 
of the Renaissance, the scholar-gentleman, 
he may have hesitated to commit himself 
to irrevocable print in an alien tongue, lest 
thereby he might leave an opening to the 
scoffer. In the end, however, he gave his 
hostage to Fortune with such success that 
though, in his introduction, he prays 
tolerance for his grammatical errors, his 
plea is but rhetorical. 

The fashion of the day demanded a con- 
versation piece. Like Roger Ascham’s 
Toxophilus (1528), in which Queen Eliza- 
beth’s tutor sang the dying art of the bow, 
Saviolo’s essay on the rapier is planned as 
a dialogue. With recollections, perhaps, of 
Castiglione’s admired Cortegiano, done into 
English by Sir Thomas Hoby some thirty 
years before, the scene is laid in a shady 
garden where, for three long summer days, 
Vincentio, the Master, and Luke, the 
Scholar, discourse gravely of practice and 
punctilio, varying debate by action. Finally, 
when the earnest Scholar has grasped the 
elements of defence, the Master lectures on 
honour and on honourable quarrels, with 
- M excursions into the abstruse subject 
of lies, 

The Practise is a delightful little work 
which pictures for us the manners and ideals 


*Every Man in his Humour, Act 1, sc. 5; The 
New Inne, Act 2. sc. 5. 
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of a long-vanished age, but in view of 
Saviolo’s apparently notorious imperfection 
in our English tongue, we cannot but wonder 
whether the hand that held the pen was 
actually the hand that grasped the sword- 
hilt. Of course, the Maestro may have 
written, originally, in Italian, leaving the 
labours of translation to another, but the 
English flows easily and smoothly; we meet 
with none of those awkward locutions and 
literal versions of foreign idom which are 
ever the snares of the conscientious 
translator. 

There remains, then, the theory of an 
occult collaborator. But if Saviolo found 
One, we must look among his acquaintance 
for a man speaking English and Italian with 
equal ease, for one of courtly speech, for 
one of literary attainment; not least of all 
for one versed in the new fashion of rapier 
play. Among all the literary notables of 
the time, there is but one who fulfills all 
these requirements; John Florio, ever 
famous as the first interpreter into English 
of the Essays of Montaigne. 

Born in England of Italian refugee 
parents, Florio was bilingual, an advantage 
he turned to account in the compilation of 
his two phrase-books: First Frutes (1578), 
and Second Frutes (1591), as well by his 
English-Italian dictionary, The Worlde of 
Wordes (1598), to which he added his 
Giardino di Recreatione, a collection of 
Italian proverbs in which he rivals Sancho 
Panza himself. A member of the house- 
hold of the Earl of Southampton, and pre- 
viously of that of the Earl of Leicester, he 
was accustomed to move, discreetly, among 
the great. His interest in arms is proved by 
a dialogue in the First Frutes in which he 
introduces all the new Italian terms of fence, 
and his devotion to the rapier appears in 
his condemnation of the ancient English 
sword-and-buckler play, which he holds 
“clownish and dastardly, unfitted for a 
gentleman.” 

Florio’s patron, the Earl of Southampton, 
lived on terms of intimacy with the Earl 
of Essex, protector of Saviolo; the gentle- 
men attached to the two noblemen followed 
the example of their lords, and our Italian 
and our Anglo-Italian must have been drawn 
together by their common love for arms 
and letters no less than by their common 
tongue. 

Their friendship, indeed, is proved 
entirely beyond dispute by the Seventh 
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Dialogue of the Second Frutes. It was the 
ingenuous habit of Elizabethan compilers 
of phrase-books—and they were many— 
to advertise themselves in their imaginary 
conversations; Florio who, as tutor to the 
young Earl, had no need of such dubious 


publicity, seems to have seen no reason’ 


why a convenient custom should not be 
turned to the advantage of a friend. So 
it comes about that he has left us a perfect 
thumb-nail sketch of Saviolo, thinly dis- 
guised under initials. 

In the dialogue, Giordano asks Edward 
of whom he learns to play at his weapon :— 

Edward. Of Mr. V.S. 

Giordano. Who? That Italian that looks 

like Mars himself? 

Edward. The verie same! 
and then, by dint of cross-examination, 
Giordano extracts the information that the 
Maestro is a dancer as well as a fencer, 
that he is ambidextrous, and that he lives 
at the sign of the Red Lyon in “ the little 
streate where the well is.” In addition to 
his other qualities, he is most patient, never 
resenting an injury unless it touches his 
honour or his credit, a principle, indeed, 
laid down most strongly in the Practise 
when it appeared four years later. Moved 
to take lessons from this Phoenix among 
masters, the practical Giordano wants to 
know whether the Maestro “has good 
skill”; Edward, avoiding the Scylla of 
exaggeration to fall into the Charybdis of 
under-statement, answers, “As much as 
anie other man.” Four years after this 
dialogue appeared in print, Vincentio 
Saviolo was struggling to express himself 
in good Tudor English; to whom should 
he turn in his difficulties if not to his good 
friend John Florio? 

But Florio, if he agreed to give his help, 
was by no means the man to content him- 
self with a minor part. An artist in words 
—he is said to have been caricatured by 
Shakespeare as Holofernes—it was not for 
him painfully to redress faulty grammar and 
to eradicate solecism, but to be himself. 
Students of his phrase-books were adjured 
“rather to drinke at the wel-heade than 
at the pudled streame,” so that we might 
be sure that “Resolute John” would act 
in accordance with his proclaimed character 
and known principles by refusing to be 
either a translator or a corrector of Saviolo’s 
literary efforts. Certainly he would insist 
on working untrammelled, even though he 
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permitted the reputed author to coach him 
over theory and technicality. 

Up to the time of the compilation of the 
Practise, Florio had published only two 
original works. They are written in a 
medley of contrasting styles, for whereas 
the dialogues are simple and natural, repro- 
ducing to the life the chat of young Tudor 
gentlemen showing an Italian acquaintance 
round the town, the Dedications and 
Epistles to the Reader are artificial to a 
degree. In them, Florio gives his exuberance 
full rein; the complete euphuist, he is often 
so involved as to be obscure. More than 
a little bombastic, he also delights in 
alliteration, repetition, and the introduction 
of proverbial sayings. Happily for the 
seeker after knowledge, he is usually in so 
much haste to grapple with his subject that 
he wastes no time over prefaces. 

Allowing for the difference in character- 
isation, when a Master must be didactic 
and a Scholar submissive, the dialogues in 
the Practise are just as natural as those in 
the phrase-books. Luke, in fact, might be 
Edward in his more serious moments, 
making the most of his rare opportunity, 
and testing the admitted patience of the 
Maestro by his incessant, if intelligent, 
questions. For his part, the Maestro cannot 
be other than dogmatic as he sheds his 
wisdom upon his earnest Scholar. But these 
natural dialogues are preceded by a high- 
flown dedication to the Earl of Essex, from 
whom great gifts were expected—perhaps 
even as much as forty shillings‘—and the 
Epistle to the Reader is in exactly the Ercles’ 
vein of the introductions to the phrase- 
books. There are the same classical allusions 
which, by the way, remained common form 
in books of fence down to about 1820, the 
same involved sentences, the alliteration, the 
repetition, and the proverbial philosophy 
Florio loved so well. 

So much for the evidence. Admittedly, the 
whole case for a collaborator rests upon 4 
contemporary statement that Saviolo’s 
English was elementary in the extreme.’ But 
our witness, even though hostile, tries to be 
fair, as when he testifies to the Italian's 
self-control in a difficult situation, and after 
all, there is nothing improbable about his 
assertion. Consequently, if we accept him 
as a witness of truth, Saviolo himself could 


* Alfred Pollard, Shakespeare’s Fight with the 
Pirates, 1920, p. 27. 
* George Silver, Paradoxes of Defence, 1599 
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not have written his Practise unaided. Who 
could have been his literary “ ghost,” if 


not John Florio? J. D. AYLWARD. 


THE EARLY REFERENCES TO 
JOHN DONNE 


OF the many references to Donne during 

and shortly after his lifetime no com- 
plete collection has yet appeared in one 
place; details of them are to found scattered 
in books and periodicals, from which it 
seems useful that they should be gathered 
together so that it may be seen what they 
amount to as a whole, and what inferences 
we may draw from them. I propose to set 
down in order those which have come to 
my notice, excluding the well-known bio- 
graphical facts recorded by Chamberlain, 
Walton and others, and those found in 
various public records; my purpose is to 
collect and add to the references to Donne’s 
work and to his literary reputation. 

1. The first evidence we have that Donne’s 
work was in circulation is afforded by the 
close, if diffuse, imitation of the first dozen 
lines of his first Satire in Skialetheia (1598), 
by Everard Gilpin (Satyra Quinta, in that 
volume). The resemblance was first pointed 
out by R. M. Alden (The Rise of Formal 
Satire in England, 1899, p. 153); and in an 
article on John Donne and Everard Gilpin 
(RES, XV (1939), pp. 66-72) Mr. R. E. 
Bennett gives some reason to believe that 
both Gilpin and Joseph Hall had read 
Donne’s Elegies V, XVI and XX. 

2. About the same time, or a little earlier, 
it would seem that Donne contributed a 
verse-letter (that to Wotton, Poems, ed. 
Grierson (1912), I. 180-2) to a poetical débat, 
first represented in print by an epigram to 
Wotton in Thomas Bastard’s Chrestoleros, 
which was entered in the Stationers’ Register 
in April, 1598. (H. J. C. Grierson, MLR, 
VI (1911), pp. 145-56; and Poems, II. 140-1). 

3. A possible reminiscence of one of 
Donne’s early verse-letters, that ‘To Mr. 
T. W” (All haile sweet Poet . . .,’ 
Poems, I. 203-5), is found in John Weever’ 
Epigrammes in the Oldest Cut and Newest 
Fashion (1599), ed. R. B. McKerrow (1911), 
p. 50, the Epigram being addressed ‘ Ad 
D. Mounteagle ’: 

...+ Then Wit and Art, and all I would provide, 

To be thy Poet, and thy praise rehearse : 


But with my Art I cannot equall thee, 
Then thou thy self must needes commend for me. 
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Compare especially lines 4, 21-4 of Donne’s 


poem. 

4. In the Diary of John Manningham, of 
the Middle Temple, there are four references 
to Donne. In December, 1602, Manning- 
ham notes Donne’s dismissal by Egerton, 
and the reason for it (Diary, ed. J. Bruce, 
Camden Society, 1868, p. 99). Mr. R. E. 
Bennett called attention to the entry by 
Manningham of extracts from Donne’s 
paradoxes on 12th February, 1602/3 (Diary, 
p. 154; Mr. Bennett’s article is found in 
MLN, XLVI (1931), pp. 309-13); and 
Professor F. P. Wilson first noted a garbled 
version of lines 71-2 of The Storme (Poems, 
I. 76) entered by Manningham on 3ist 
March, 1603 (Diary, p. 154; F. P. Wilson, 
Elizabethan and Jacobean, p. 55). On the 
same day Manningham copied in a loose 
version of Donne’s epigram, ‘A lame 
begger’ (Poems, I. 76), which is headed ‘ of 
a beggar that lay on the ground. Dun.’ 
(Bruce transcribes the last word as ‘ drunk ’); 
and in the autograph diary (B. M. Harl. 
MS. 5353, f. 118r) it runs: 


He can not goe nor sitt nor stand the beggar 


cryes. 
Then though he speake the truth, yet still he lyes. 


Manninghams’ entries are instructive, show- 
ing how manuscript versions of Donne’s 
poems are corrupted, not only by ordinary 
scribal errors, but by memories of conversa- 
tion and garbled quotation in societies of 
wits. 

5. Professor Wilson (loc. cit.) also first 
pointed out a reference to the same two 
lines (71-2) from The Storme in Dekker’s 
A Knights Conjuring. Done in earnest: 
Discovered in Jest (1607), Chap. I. (B2r), 
where in a description of a storm Dekker 
writes: ‘This battaile of Elements, bred 
such another Chaos, that (not to bee 
ashamde to borrow the wordes of so rare 
an English Spirit,) 

Did not GOD say 

Another Fiat, It had n’ere been day. 

This reference from a writer so unlike 
Donne in temper, as Professor Wilson 
remarks, is a striking testimony to the extent 
to which Donne’s poems were circulated and 
read. 

6. The Epigram on the lame begger, 
which, in various mangled forms, became 
a hardy perennial in commonplace books of 
the 1620s and 1630s, was appropriated in the 
matter added to Thomas Deloney’s Strange 
Histories of Songes and Sonets . . .” in the 
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edition of 1607 after Deloney’s death, where 
it appears as follows (ed. J. P. Collier, Percy 
Society, 1841, p. 69): 

Dull says, he is so weake he can not rise, 

Nor stand, nor goe: if that be true, he lyes. 

True-lie well sed, for so the case now standes, 

He keepes his bed, yet lies i’the surgions hands. 

Finis. Quoth R. 
Sir Herbert Grierson quotes the first two 
lines (Poems, Il. 59) and notes the parallel; 
the writer may also have had in mind 
Donne’s epigram ‘ Ralphius.’ 

7. Bound up in MS. Harl. 298 in the 
British Museum are several scraps of paper 
written (one partly written) in the hand of 
Francis Davison. They were first printed 
in N. H. Nicholas’s edition of the Poetical 
Rhapsody (1826, I. xlii-v), and more 
accurately in A. H. Bullen’s edition of the 
same work (1890, I. l-lv). Of these, the 
verso of f. 159 contains a list of ‘ Manu- 
scripts to gett,’ amongst which are ‘ Satyres, 
Elegies, Epigrams etc by John Don. are. 
some from Eleaz. Hodgson, and Ben: John- 
son.’ As another item is ‘Sports, Masks, 
and Entertaynments to ye late Queen. The 
King, etc.,’ the list would hardly be earlier 
than 1606 in date. On the other side of 
the leaf is a list of ‘Papers lent’ which 
includes ‘John Duns Satyres—my br. 
Christopher.’ At first sight, this second list 
looks the later in time, and the writing sug- 
gests that the two lists were not made at one 
sitting. Nevertheless, Davison might have 
lent his brother an incomplete set of Satires 
to which he wished to make additions—such 
an incomplete set, for example, as is found 
in MS. Harl. 5110. (On the front of this 
collection of the first three satires, the scribe 
has written the date 1593, which was prob- 
ably that affixed, correctly or incorrectly, to 
the first in the MS. from which he was 
copying.) On f. 155 of Harl. 298 is a list 
of French books in Davison’s possession, 
written in his hand as far as the middle of 
the title, ‘Les Oeuvres du St Renyer .. .,’ 
presumably Regnier’s Satires, which 
appeared in 1608. Davison’s writing here 
resembles that in the list of ‘Papers lent’ 
more than that in the list of ‘ Manuscripts 
to gett, but there does not seem to be 
sufficient evidence to warrant a certain 
conclusion that all three lists belong to 
1608 or later. However that may be, the 
only compositions by Donne of which this 
enthusiastic amateur of poetry had know- 
ledge were Satires, Elegies and Epigrams; 
whether he knew of any other sorts of 
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composition, concealed under his ‘ etc.,’ one 
cannot say. 

8. The first certainly datable evidence that 
Donne’s lyrics were in circulation is afforded 
by the appearance of a version of The 
Expiration (Poems, I. 68) set to music by 
Alfonso Ferrabosco in his Book of Ayres, 
1609. (E. H. Fellowes prints the words in 
English Madrigal Verse, 1920, p. 462.) 
Other early settings are found in William 
Corkine’s Second Book of Ayres, 1612 
(Breake of Day and The Baite; cf. Grierson, 
Poems, Il. 54-7), and in Dowland’s A Pil- 
grimes Solace, 1612 (an almost unrecogniz- 
able adaptation of Lovers infinitenesse, ‘To 
ask for all thy love and thy whole heart, 
Fellowes, op. cit., p. 443). 

9. Professor V. B. Heltzel (MLN, LIII 
(1938), pp. 421-2) points out that Joseph 
Wybarne, in The New Age of Old Names, 
1609, p. 113, describing a current idea of 
Antichrist, writes: ‘But because I cannot 
in prose expresse it, you shall heare the tenth 
Muse her selfe, utter it in her owne language 
thus’; and quotes ll. 18-23 of Donne's 
Satyre IV from a good version. In the 
margin Wybarne has printed ‘ Dunne in his 
Satyres,’ a reference that would be pointless 
if the Satires had not been widely known 
in manuscript. 

10. Soon after the appearance of Donne’s 
Pseudo-Martyr John Boys refers to the book 
in An exposition of the Dominicall Epistles 
and Gospels, 1610; the reference is noted 
by Dr. Geoffrey Keynes in his Bibliography 
of Donne (2nd edition, 1932, p. 3). 

11. It has long been known that John 
Davies of Hereford has an Epigram (No. 97) 
in his Scourge of Folly, 1611, ‘To the no 
lesse ingenious then ingenuous Mr. John 
Dun,’ a complimentary but uninformative 
tribute. 

12. The same author in a funeral elegy 
upon Mistress Elizabeth Dutton, in The 
Muses Sacrifice or Divine Meditations . . ’ 
1612, alludes (f. 117v-f. 118r) to Donne’s 
recently printed ‘Anniversaries’ (1611, 
1612) in a passage beginning: 

I must confesse a Priest of Phebus, late, 

Upon like Text so well did meditate, 

That with a sinlesse Envy I doe runne 

In his Soules Progresse, till it all be DONNE.... 
Grosart, who discovered the reference, 
prints it in full in his edition of Donne’ 
poems (1872-3, I. 104); Davies imitates here 
and there Donne’s characteristic thought 
and turn of phrase. 
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13. The first reference to a (manuscript) 
‘book’ of ‘Jhone Dones lyriques’ occurs 
in a list made by William Drummond of 
Hawthornden of books ‘ red’ by him ‘ Anno 
1613’ (MS. 2059, Hawthornden MSS. vol. 
vii, f. 336t, in the National Library of 
Scotland). 

14. In 1613 also appeared a reference to 
Donne as a satirist in an attack on Pseudo- 
Martyr by Thomas Fitzherbert in his 
Supplement to the Discussion of M. D. 
Barlowe’s Answere . . .; towards the end of 
his assault upon Donne’s arguments, he 
accuses Donne of having passed ‘ ultra 
crepidam, that is to say, beyond his old 
occupation of making Satyres (wherein he 
hath some talent, and may play the foole 
without controule)’ (p. 107). Fitzherbert 
seems to glance at Ignatius his Conclave 
(printed 1611) in an earlier reference (p. 106) 
to Donne’s ‘many Lucianicall, impious, 
blasphemous, and Atheisticall jests against 
Gods Saints and Servants.’ (The passages 
are quoted in full by Dr. E. M. Simpson, 
A Study of the Prose Works of John Donne, 
2nd edition, 1948, pp. 190-1.) 

15. J. Payne Collier was, I think, the first 
to call attention to an Epigram (No. 84) in 
Thomas Freeman’s Runne and a great Cast, 
being the second part of Rubbe, and a 
great Cast, 1614 (J. P. Collier, Poetical 
Decameron, 1820, I. 157-8. The epigram 
runs: 

The Storme describ‘d, hath set thy name afloate, 

Thy Calme, a gale of famous winde hath got: 

Thy Satyres short, too soone we them o’relooke, 

I prethee Persius write a bigger booke. 

Sir Edmund Chambers, in his edition of 
Donne’s poems (1896, I. xxxvi), suggests that 
a manuscript at the Queen’s College, Oxford 
(Grierson’s Q), probably resembles that 
which Freeman saw; it contains the seven 
poems mentioned in the epigram, and one 
lyric, The Curse (here called Dirae). 
A manuscript in the Dyce collection (D25, 
F. 16) at the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
South Kensington, is copied from the same 
original, but omits the lyric; and other 
MSS., bearing evidence of having been 
assembled as poems came to hand (e.g. MS. 
Addl. 25, 707, British Museum), seem to 
have been made up from similar ‘ bookes.’ 

16. Webster shows the influence of 
Donne’s ‘ Anniversaries’ in his Monumental 
Columne for the death of Prince Henry, 
1613, and in The Duchess of Malfi, 1613-4; 
the references were noted by C. Crawford 
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(Notes and Queries, 1906, reprinted in 
Collectanea, Second Series, 1907; they are 
also indexed in Dr. F. L. Lucas’s edition 
of Webster). 

17. Ben Jonson’s Epigrammes, entered 
in the Stationers’ Register in 1612, and 
printed in the folio of 1616, include two 
addressed to Donne; the first (xxiii) gives 
generous praise to the virtues of the man 
and of his work; the second (xcvi) suggests 
that Jonson would value, or had valued, 
signs of approval of his epigrams by Donne. 
A third epigram (xciv) seems to have been 
sent to the Countess of Bedford with a 
‘booke’ of Donne’s Satires (v. Jonson, 
Works, ed. Herford and Simpson, VIII, 
pp. 34, 60, 62). W. MILGATE. 


(To be continued) 


THE NAME OF GOD AND 
‘THE DUCHESS OF MALFI’ 


WHEN the Shakespeare First Folio was 

published in 1623, a censored text 
was used for twelve of the plays. “ Pro- 
fanities” present in the Quartos had been 
removed, apparently in compliance with the 
Act of Abuses which forbade the profane 
or jesting use of the name of God in any 
stage play. Speaking of this censoring in 
the Folio, Sir Edmund Chambers has noted, 
“The commonest feature throughout is in 
the substitution of ‘God’ by ‘ Heaven’”? 
It is the purpose of the present note to show 
that there is very good evidence that this 
process of censorship was applied to another 
dramatic publication of the year 1623, John 
Webster’s Duchess of Malfi. 

It is difficult to prove censorship when 
there exists no previous uncensored text 
with which to make comparison. However, 
in the case of The Duchess of Malfi three 
Sa combine to indicate censor- 
ship. 

The first is the fact that, in marked con- 
trast to Webster’s use elsewhere, the word 
“God ” is notably absent from The Duchess 
of Malfi. The only passage in which “ god ” 
is found is as much pagan as Christian in 
content, and for that reason unlikely to 
provoke a censor: 

Pluto the god of riches, 

When he’s sent (by Jupiter) to any man 

He goes limping, to signifie that wealth 

That comes on god’s name, comes slowly .. . 

(III, ii, 283-286) 

1 William Shakespeare, A Study of the Facts and 

Problems, Oxford, 1930, I: 240. 
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Apart from this mention, the word “ god,” 
much less the name “ God,” never appears 
in The Duchess of Malfi. For purposes of 
contrast one may look at The White Devil, 
probably written only a year or so earlier.’ 
Here Webster used the name of “God” 
very freely. Just as he habitually used 
“devil” for its melodramatic force and 
sensationalism, so he here used “God” as 
the natural antithesis, exploiting the potency 
of the word’s connotations. A few examples 
will serve: 
. . . let’s have no more Atheists 
For Gods sake. (IV, ii, 41-42) 
Vit. You did name your Dutchesse. 
Bra. Whose death God pardon. 
Vit. Whose death God revenge 
On thee most godlesse Duke. 
(IV, ii, 105-108) 
O, no othes for gods sake! 
(IV, ii, 150) 


Moreover, in The White Devil Webster 
freely used the oaths “ Ud’s” and the barer 
“°S.” These are entirely absent from The 
Duchess of Malfi. To sum matters up, we 
may give the following word-counts: 

The White The Duchess 


Devil of Malfi 
God, god 16 2 
Ud’s ’S 7 0 
Lord (God) 3 0 
Heaven 11 30 


The greatly increased use of “ Heaven” in 
the later play surely is significant when 
seen in conjunction with the other figures. 
The second evidence of censorship is the 
plain fact that we get much better poetry 
in a number of lines in The Duchess of 
Malfi if we read “ God” where the received 
1623 text reads “ Heaven.” This is no matter 
of subjective response, intuition or feeling. 
It is simply a case of recognising that 
assonance and alliteration demand “ God” 
in the following passages: 
Naught made me ere 

Go right, but Gods scourge-sticke. 
(III, v. 94-95) 

Blesse (God) this sacred Gordian, 
(I, i, 549) 


It is some sinne in us God doth revenge 
y her. (II, v, 84-85) 
What Divell art thou that counterfeits Gods 
thunder? (III, v, 116) 
In other passages it can only be pointed 
out that “God” gives a more powerful, 
more Websterian line: 
*The White Devil must have been written 
between 1609 and 1612. Lucas makes 1611-1612 


the probable date (The Complete Works of John 
Webster, London, 1927, I: 69), and 1613-1614 the 
most likely for The Duchess of Malfi (Ibid. 11: 4). 
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. .. any way (for God sake) 
So I were out of your whispering: 
(IV, ii, 228-229) 
oh God 
Shall I never see her more? 2 
(V, iii, 52-53) 
The last circumstance indicating original 
use of “God” is that we have Webster's 
source for one of the “ Heaven” passages 
and here we find that Webster had “ God” 
before him in his original. The passage 
reads, according to the 1623 text: 
Heaven fashion’d us of nothing: and we strive, 
To bring our selves to nothing. 
(III, v. 97-98) 


The source for these lines, as C. Crawford 
pointed out,® is Donne’s The Anatomy of 
the World, First Anniversary: 


We seem ambitious God’s whole work to undo. 
Of nothing He made us, and we strive too 
To bring ourselves to nothing back. asin 


Presuming that there has been censor- 
ship, we may point to the likely occasion 
and, indeed, to the likely censor. Several 
rather remote possibilities must be con- 
sidered first. Thus, it is hardly likely that 
Webster himself, or anybody else, censored 
the play when he gave it to the actors in 
1613-1614. The Act of Abuses was on the 
statute book then, just as it had been when 
he wrote The White Devil, but it was still 
largely disregarded. Thus in 1614 Ben 
Jonson’s Bartholomew Fair was put on by 
Princess Elizabeth’s Men, and in it Jonson 
uses the name of “God” some sixteen or 
seventeen times, often in good round oaths. 
Turning to the King’s Men, the company 
associated with The Duchess of Malfi, we 
find them in 1613 putting on Henry VIIl 
in which the word “God” appears twenty 
times. There is no evidence that the Act 
of Abuses was being observed during the 
period when The Duchess of Malfi was 
being written. 

There was a revival of The Duchess of 
Malfi in 1617. New material was then inter- 
polated and censorship may have occurred. 
On the other hand, about this time the 
King’s Men also put on Fletcher’s The Mad 
Lover in which the name of “God” is 
used eight times. Moreover, it is the present 
writer’s impression that while the years after 
1614 had seen a gradual lessening of the 
use of “ God ” (Beaumont and Fletcher use 
‘“* Heaven ” much more frequently) there was 
no general exclusion of it. 


* Notes and Queries, Tenth Series (29 Sept. 1906), 
VI: 244. 
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There remains the possibility that the 
censorship occurred either when the play 
was published in 1623 or fairly shortly 
before, and this seems by far the most likely. 
We have already noted the similar censor- 
ship in the Shakespeare First Folio. One 
of the Folio plays showing this substitution 
of “ Heaven” for “God” was The Merry 
Wives of Windsor, which Dr. Greg, with 
his usual perspicuity, has shown was prob- 
ably printed from a manuscript in the hand 
of Ralph Crane, one of the three scribes 
employed by the King’s Men.* Dr. Greg 
has also given us good reason to believe 
that The Duchess of Malfi was printed from 
a Crane manuscript.’ Presumably Crane 
used the same general rules in copying out 
either play. The natural deduction would 
seem to be that Crane was the censor who 
removed “God” from The Duchess of 


Malfi. G. P. V. AKRIGG. 


‘The Editorial Problem in Shakespeare, Oxford, 
1942, p. 71. 

_‘Ibid., p. 137. Greg notes Crane’s manner of 
listing characters at the head of a scene even 
though they may not be on the stage until mid- 
scene. Crane’s characteristic use of parentheses is 
also in evidence in D.M. 


LETTER FROM GEORGE ACWORTH 
TO CARDINAL POLE 


Written from PADUA on the Calends of 
December 1558 

State Papers Foreign: Elizabeth (S.P.70) 

Vol. I. Folios 49, 49a, 50, 50a, 51, 51a and 52 


(Continued from page 180.*) 


AND now approaches the third year since 

I started from my Country on my 
travels. But whether this my course has 
attracted to me any fruit or whether it merits 
censure, this at such a time from experience 


_— adequately to have recognised, namely 
that : — 


(Advantage of Foreign over Home 
Education) 
_ For there are those who think that learning 
is possible to be gained at home better than 
abroad, from whom whilst many things make 
me disagree, yet this in particular (makes me 
* Addendum and Corrigenda to Part I of this 
letter, which appeared above at pp. 178-180:— 
F (a) Addendum. With +o to the spelling 
Jhesus ”—in whose name George Acworth com- 
Menced this letter—it will, I think, be of interest 
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disagree) that always here (i.e., in Italy) there 
stood out the greater number of them who 
came out perfect in every branch of litera- 
ture, nor is that wonderful for they are 
endowed with the greatest genius, and were 
keen in studies, and of good memory; and in 
their studies besides they grow old together. 

(Folio 50a). Amongst our people, how- 
ever, although you try out the quality of the 
growing young men, nevertheless the long 
duration and the constancy which bring 
maturity to all things are often to be desired 
(i.e., are often missing). 

Whilst, therefore, many here are found of 
those who are perfect in the studies to which 
they have devoted themselves and as it were 
in all their numbers have become complete, 
with us on the other hand few—e.g., anyone 
to whom it should be matter of doubt—think 
it should be sought for more from the habit 
of those than from our own habits. 

For no small relevance has this matter 
towards exciting and promoting our studies, 
(namely) to move about in that place where, 
to whatever science you may have applied 
yourself, you may have thereof as it were 
certain Presidents, listening to and consulting 
with whom is needed for any one struggling 
with oars and sails to be comfortably taken 
to that harbour of studies. 

It helps, too, does this multitude of young 


to my readers if I cite a particular passage from 
the so-called “ Boke of St. Albans,’’ first published 
at St. Albans 468 years ago—in 1486—and usually 
accorded to Dame Juliana Berners (or Bernes). 
There is no pagination or foliation in the book, 
but my kindly friend Mr. C. B. Oldman, Principal 
Keeper of Printed Books at the British Museum, 
informs me that the passage in question may be 
cited as occurring on “ folio 46, recto,” so long 
as it be understood that the leaf is not actually 
numbered 46. He tells me, further, that the signa- 
tures are not of much use as the book falls into 
two parts, but that the passage in question can 
also be described as occurring on “‘ sig 2 ii, recto” 
of the second part of the book, that dealing with 
the Lineage of Coat Armours. The passage runs 
as follows :— 


“Of the offspring of the gentilman Jafeth come 
Habraham, Moyses, Arun, and the profittys; also 
the Kyng of the right lyne of Mary, of whom that 
gentilman Jhesus was borne.” 

I believe that the above-named work—or at least 
part of it, presumably its second part—is also 
known as “ Juliana Berners’ ‘ Heraldic Blazonry.’” 

(b) Corrigenda. Page 178, col. 1, line 11: for 
Archbiship read Archbishop; col. 2, par. 4, line 
4: for wished to do read wished so to do:— 
Page 179, col. 1, par. 1, line 6: after nevertheless 
insert when;—par. 2, line 14: for dignitaries read 
dignities ;—Line 30: for prefered read preferred ;— 
col. 2, line 14: alter full-stop to comma after Italy. 
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men, who inflamed with unbelievable ardour 
scarcely ever miss their studies, so inspired 
by others and eager as never to become over- 
tired, so anxious for learning as never to 
have had their fill, and so occupied in search- 
ing out and investigating the hidden sense 
of things, that unless the Truth has been 
explored they cannot accept it. 

Nor also only part of the help do I think to 
lie in the language itself, which men endowed 
with the highest genius and judgment have 
so clarified that of all those things which are 
contained in Greek and Latin literature it 
seems not only capable but also full and 
complete. 

And certainly if we wish to judge the truth, 
we shall find these learned men never gave to 
Antiquity so much authority that they should 
spurn altogether new, and as they are called, 
modern things, but that in these also they 
always decided there was something of utility 
both because they are the more accustomed 
to the present use of things and also because 
such is the strength of literature and of genius 
that they cannot confine themselves solely to 
the bounds of Antiquity but that they break 
thence and it is daily needful that of them- 
selves they put forth something new. 

And as Nature, while she has brought forth 
innumerable forms and species of things, was 
not content with these alone nor ceases to 
create daily in their likeness others, even 
unnoticed, so also Art with its own imitation 
exerts itself to the praise of Nature, and as 
all things belong to the cult of genius and 
life, so will it be found that nothing seems to 
have been overlooked. Nevertheless the 
night is dark, but that in part it elaborates in 
(i.e., works hard at) those things which have 
already been found so that by addition and 
subtraction it makes things fit to present 
habit, and in part it may bring forth some- 
thing new (Folio 51) and make clear to us 
those things which it had hidden from our 
forefathers. 

It is that which concerning Music that 
great Poet, quoted by Athenaeus, says: — 
4) yap Movoixi dotep Aipun, eds Tv Geddv, 
éei te Kaivdov Kor’? éviacutév tikter @npiov 
(meaning as follows:—‘for Music is like 
Libya, by the gods, and yearly brings forth 
some new creation,.”* 


“This passage will be found in the “ Deipno- 
sophistae”’ of Athenaeus, Book XIV: Kaibel’s 
ition; marginal page-number 623 e. My old 
College friend of Cambridge days, Sir Robert W. 
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For the rest indeed, nations—that I return 
to a national matter— nations so neglected 
to adorn it, whether because they cannot as 
the Italians suspect, who all were willing to 
yield to themselves in the praise of genius, 
or because they do not want to, as I think, 
and learned men and those presiding over the 
faculty fly from work and do not think the 
thing worthy whereon they had worked. 

Whichever it be, certainly no tongue of 


Tate, K.B.E., Public Orator of Trinity College, 
Dublin, has copied it for me as follows: 

trepi Se pouvoikiis THv pev TaSe Acydvtwv, GAdov be 
GAAa sonuépar, tra&vreov Se erraivolvtTwv tiv troidelav 
tauTnv, Macoupios 6 tévta G&piotos Kal copds Eon 
“6 pev Koopobiotroids EtrroAis, &vSpes gidoi, pnol yh 
povoikt) Tp&yy’” toti Bad Kal KaprUAov, ale: Te Kar 
Eeupioxer Ti Tois Errivoeiv Suvapévois. Sidtrep Kal ’AvakiAas 
tv ‘laxivée pnoiv: 1 pouorKt) 8 dotreo AiBun, tpds 
ta&v Gedv, alei te Koivdv Kat’ éviauTov Onpiov Titel,” - 


Let me give the translation of this my 4 
nea some words omitted after sopds in the 
oregoing copy) from the admirable Loeb Transla- 
tion of the works of Athenaeus by Professor C, B. 
Gulick, Eliot Professor of Greek at Harvard, 
U.S.A., thus now occupying the Chair once filled 
by Professor Goodwin of Moods and Tenses fame. 
I am indebted, for my knowledge of it, to my 
above-mentioned friend. It runs (the translation 
of the said omitted words being here given by me 
in brackets) as follows : - 

“*On the subject of music there was daily con- 
versation, some saying things recorded here, others 
saying other things, but all joining in praise of 
this kind of amusement. And Masurius in all 
things excellent and wise (for he is a jurist second 
to none and he has always been devoted to music 
and has taken up the playing of musical instru- 
ments) said: ‘* The comic poet Eupolis, my friends, 
remarks: ‘ Music is a matter deep and _ intricate 
and is always supplying something new for those 
who can perceive.’ Hence Anaxilas also says in 
Hyacinthus ‘ Music is like Libya which, I swear by 
the gods, brings forth some new creature every 
year.’ ”” : 

Professor Gulick adds as to the last preceding 
quotation—that from Anaxilas—the following 
note: ‘‘Or reading this as a question: ‘Is music 
in the name of the gods like Libya,’ etc. Cf. 
Pliny, N.H., VIII, 42: ‘ Volgare Graeciae dictum, 
semper aliquid novi Africam adferre.’ It would 
seem that innovations in music and dancing have 
always aroused protests from the conservative.” 

As to date of floruit in each case: I know not 
that of Masurius the jurist. That of Eupolis the 
comic poet was 429 B.c. That of Anaxilas— 
described in Liddell & Scott’s Greek Lexicon as 
““Comicus (Med.); In Meineke’s Com. Fragm. 3, 
p. 341’; and whose works clearly included one 
called ‘Hyacinthus’°—was 340 sB.c. That of 
Athenaeus himself—described in Liddell v. Scott 
ibid., as ‘‘ Grammaticus,” and who was in fact 
Grammarian of Naucratis in Egypt—is given as 
“200 a.D.(?).” 

One final comment must not fail to be made. 
It is that George Acworth’s studies abroad had 
most_clearly and completely familiarised him with 
the Classical writers of ancient Greece and Rome. 
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any other Race do we see which comes up to 
the praise and prestige of that one. But most 
of all, this is also because it surpasses others 
by its own utility. 

To know the customs and habits of 
different races and, in these, to have in their 
reasoning and judgment that choice that we 
follow those things which are clear and spurn 
the contrary, that which to very many seems 
to add much to Wisdom so that itself of itself 
without a course of learning makes men 
prudent and intelligent as to all the things 
pertaining to life, to whom though that must 
not be conceded, yet, when to the conforma- 
tion of literature there is added also that of 
experience, we see that there is no activity 
of life which we cannot both start and also 
make perfect. 

And seeing that those who are at Home 
yet do not wish to be ignorant of those things 
which are done abroad, but, either themselves 
by reading or from notes made by others, 
study to know those things, so that they 
might compare foreign things with home 
ones, why ought not the course to be praised 
of those who so use their leisure that they 
prefer their present things rather than that 
their faith should be made for them by the 
talks of others, especially when more certain 
to us are those things which we ourselves 
have seen than those we have accepted from 
others and which have reached the general 
public. By long habit so worn have they 
become and debased that they annul at length 
all trust reposed in them. 


(Plato, Ulysses and Cicero, in Support) 


Many, moreover, of the highest men and 
most perfect in singular learning have 
travelled far into foreign lands, not because 
averse to their Country’s customs they 
decided therefrom to turn, but in order to 
learn variety of customs and add thereto a 
knowledge of literature. Amongst whom 
divine Plato, when with the greatness of his 
genius and the richness of his Learning he 
had surpassed all, yet (Folio S5la) leaving 
altogether that state which was the Parent 
and procreatrix of all the arts, travelled 
through Italy and Egypt, and Ulysses who, 
though not by his desire but led through 
error to come to land at such various shores, 
yet according to Homer seems in that name 
most greatly to be honoured. Because he saw 
the customs of many men and many cities 
besides, Cicero on that account says that 
people were disapproved because they spent 
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all their age at home nor learnt anything 
from foreign Races. But if they both 
travelled in the most flourishing States, 
wherein nothing, neither to the praise of 
learning nor to the glory of things that have 
been done nor to any culture of life, was 
wanting, they would desire also to learn 
these things which were being done by others 
and also would think that they were them- 
selves in no small degree benefited, why 
amongst us ought not the same desire to be 
praised, and the more so in that we travel to 
those to whom neither in our own opinion 
nor in that of others do we appear to be 
equal? 

Wherefore I do not regret that desire, 
impelled by which I came hither; for from 
those things which during my absence I have 
learned I think that I have been affected to 
my very great advantage both towards the 
pursuit of my chosen studies and towards 
the planning of the rest of my life. 


(Filial Gratitude and the Consequent 
Request) 


Great also is the gratitude I have towards 
my Father who with the moderate means 
with which God the Best and Greatest 
endowed him, never failed me but deprived 
himself of many conveniences that he might 
supply my needs. Him, also, however, God 
the Best and Greatest increased with many 
children, all of whom, led by his fatherly 
solicitude, he so took care to have educated 
that they are both able to serve God and to 
be useful citizens of the State. 

And since the expenses which are entailed 
upon us can scarce be sustained by him and 
deprive him of many of the conveniences of 
life which most enjoy, therefore as a sup- 
pliant I pray your Amplitude, through that 
love which you have always shewn to good 
literature, that to me, who have consecrated 
my age to literature nor have ever been able 
to be torn therefrom, you should concede 
some ecclesiastical prebend in order that it 
may not be necessary either for him to be 
burdened beyond his strength or for me to 
desist from my appointed course. 

In more words (i.e., at greater length) 
would I have asked this, were it not that by 
the length of my letters I think you would be 
wearied and that I should be writing in that 
cause which I know seems most just to the 
fairness of your mind. 

(Folio 52). If concerning my past life and 
progress in literature your Amplitude desires 
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to be further assured, there is a certain 
Master Petritus whom your Amplitude 
appointed as censor or measurer of revenue- 
producing lands, he most fully and faithfully 
is able to recount all things concerning me. 

There comes from me, bashful and timid, 
verbose, shameless, and putting on a bold 
face as the saying goes, this letter which I fear 
lest, even though you may be unwilling to 
consider it with the judgment which you can 
give to it, yet led away by disgust you may 
reprehend; but it must be forgiven to me 
seeing that I have followed those things which 
I ought by right to obey, and in such a cause 
have judged that there is no more fitting 
material than to write what I have written 
about myself and my studies. 

But that Friendliness of yours, which you 
have shewn towards others, makes me hope 
that upon whatsoever of these things be fair 
and good, as they say, you will reflect. 


(And the Closing Prayer) 


I pray that God the Best and Greatest will 
guard your Amplitude, whom from many 
perils freed he has preserved to these better 
times, and will keep you long to survive and 
unimpaired for the strengthening of the 
Christian religion. 


At Padua the Calends of December, 
Your Amplitudes most faithful 
George Acworth. 
* * a 


George Acworth’s letters to Queen Eliza- 
beth and to Lord Burghley will follow in 
later issues of Notes and Queries. 


L. G. H. HortTon-SMITH. 


SHYLOCK’S NAME 


GINCE the days of Dr. Farmer, attempts 
have been made to account for the 
name of Shylock by citing an “old pam- 
phlet” containing a prophecy by a Jew 
named Caleb Shilock. The difficulty with 
this theory is that no copy of this pamphlet 
earlier than 1606 is known to-day. It is 
always possible, however, that a scare-story 
of timeless interest like this one was actually 
in circulation at an earlier date than the 
evidence known to-day warrants. Such a 
possibility might seem to be suggested by 
the discrepancy between the title quoted by 
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Farmer (Caleb Shillocke his Prophecie, or 
the Jewes Prediction. London, printed for 
T.P., n.d.) and that of the edition of 1606 
(Newes from Rome. Of two mightie Armies, 
aswell footemen as horsmen: The first of 
the great Sophy, the other of an Hebrew 
people, till this time not discouered, com- 
ming from the Mountaines of Caspij, who 
pretend their warre is to recouer the Land 
of Promise, & expell the Turks out of 
Christendome. ... Also certaine prophecies 
of a Iew seruing to that Armie, called Caleb 
Shilocke, prognosticating many _ strange 
accidents, which shall happen the following 
yeere, 1607. Translated out of Italian into 
English, by W. W. Printed by I. R. for 
Henry Gosson ... ; in another edition the 
title begins A Jewes Prophesy, or, Newes 
from Rome), but Farmer’s title is really that 
of the ballad based on this book (see Rollins, 
A Pepysian Garland, 1922, pp. 17 ff.). Halli- 
well, however, in his edition of Shakespeare 
(1853, v. 278), produced a passage from 
a pamphlet of 1607 entitled Miracle vpon 
miracle which explicitly stigmatizes the 
story as a hoary fraud: “ witnes the Jewes 
Prophesie, being an idle vaine pamphlet, 
as grosse and grosser then John of Calabria, 
and was printed many years agoe, and this 
last yeare onely renewed with the addition 
of 1607.” That, moreover, “ printed many 
years agoe” means early enough to have 
been seen by Shakespeare when he wrote 
The Merchant of Venice appears likely 
enough from a rather clear allusion to the 
book in Nashe’s Haue with you to Saffron- 
Walden, 1596: “ You wil imagine it a fable 
percase which I shall tell you, but it is 
x. times more vnfallible tha the newes of the 
Iewes rising vp in armes to take in the Land 
of promise, or the raining of corne this 
Summer at Wakefield” (ed. McKerrow, 
iii. 74). 

The origin of Shylock’s name is a matter 
of small concern, but since recent discussions 
of it still toy with the possibility that Shake- 
speare borrowed the name from the pro- 
phetic Caleb Shilock (N. & Q., clxi, 1931, 
p. 467; R.E.S. ix, 1933, p. 149; Landa, The 
Shylock Myth, 1942, p. 35; More Books, 
xxii, 1947, pp. 43 ff.), the passage in Nashe, 
which so far as I know has not hitherto 
been brought to bear on the point, may be 


worth notice. M. A. SHAABER. 
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° Alice, Peter I’s second wife, was clearly on 
Queries bad terms with her stepson Peter II, for in 
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((ORBETS OF LEIGHTON.—Has the 
descent of the Corbets of Leighton, 
Montgomery, near the Shropshire border, 
ever been satisfactorily traced from the 
feudal Barons of Caus? It would seem that 
they were the representatives of the Barons. 
In the Inqg.P.M. 1403/4 of Mary, Lady 
Roos of Hamlake, who d.s.p. in 1394, her 
heir to Dalby, Lincs, and the Cheshire estates 
inherited from the Orrebys, her mother’s 
family, was found to be her distant kinsman 
Richard Corbet of Leighton. Richard was 
described as the son of John, son of John, 
son of Sir John, son of Peter who married 
Alice de Orreby, sister of John, Ist Lord 
Orreby, great-great-grandfather of Lady 
Roos. Alice’s brother was summoned to 
parliament in 1309 and died in 1338, so Peter 
Corbet must have lived about this period. 
Richard Corbet, Lady Roos’s heir, died 
young in 1408, and his estates (notably Fulke 
Stapleford and Dalby) passed to his sister 
Alice, aged 19 years and more, wife of 
William Brereton, son and heir of Sir 
William Brereton of Brereton, Cheshire. 
Amongst the Brereton deeds (No. 16 in Harl. 
2074) is—‘‘ Peter Corbet Lord of Caus gives 
to his son John, for his homage and service, 
all the town of Leighton in Waleshira,to hold 
to him and the heirs of his body lawfully 
procreated by his wedded wife as freely .. .” 
etc. There were two Peter Corbets, Barons 
of Caus, father and son, but as the younger 
died s.p. in 1322, it is clearly Peter I who 
executed the above deed. This must have 
been executed between 1298 and 1300, for 
in the latter year Peter I died; and on the 
death of his elder son Peter II, the latter’s 
brother John was found to be his heir, aged 
24. John must therefore have been born 
two years before his father’s decease, and as 
he was 28 years younger than Peter II, they 
were presumably sons of different wives. 
John Corbet, who was granted Leighton 
by his father, does not appear to have suc- 
ceeded his brother Peter II at Caus Castle, 
which was divided between the descendants 
of Peter I’s two sisters, Alice, wife of Robert 
de Stafford, and Emma wife of Sir Bryan de 
Brampton. Was the reason that aunts of 
the whole blood were preferred to a brother 
of the half-blood, on whom in any case 
Leighton had been settled by his father? 


1305 she complains “as Alice late wife of 
Peter Corbet ” that Peter son of Peter Corbet 
had ejected her from certain tenements. 
That she was ancestress of the Corbets of 
Leighton would appear to be further con- 
firmed in that she held Bynweston, Salop. 
as dower in 1315, a manor which was 
granted by John Corbet, her presumed 
grandson temp. Richard II, to his son John 
by Joan his wife. 

The following seems to me to be the 
probable descent of the Corbets of Leighton 
from the Barons of Caus, and I would 
appreciate any comments: 


(1) = Peter I Baron of 


= (2) Alice de Orreby 
Caus, d. 1300. 


(dower Bynweston 
1315) 


Peter II, Sir John Corbet, granted 
b. c.1272, Leighton by his father, 
d. 1322. b. 1298, d. 1348. 





John, b. c.1330, liv. = Joan 
1377, granted Byn- 
weston to his son 
John. 
| -: 
John, d. bef. 1403-4 Richard, 
| b. c.1357, 
J heir male of 
Richard of Leighton, Alice (reir nephew. 


b. c.1388, inherited 
Orreby estates, 
1403-4 
d. young 1408. 


= William 
Brereton. 


Alice Corbet (heir general) was mother of 
Alice Brereton who married Peter Corbet 
of Leighton. Was he a son or grandson of 
Richard Corbet (heir male)? 


PATRICK W. MONTAGUE-SMITH. 


OHN DUDLEY (1502-1553).—As I am 
writing a biography of John Dudley, 
Duke of Northumberland, I would like to 
know of any portraits of him, apart from 
the one in the possession of Lord Sackville. 
Also, do portraits exist of his duchess, Jane 
Guildford; of Henry Fitzalan, Earl of 
Arundel; and of Sir Wm. Herbert, Earl of 
Pembroke? And which portrait of Lady 
Jane Grey is the most authentic? 


Puivie LINpsay. 


RNOLD ROTSIPEN. — In 1628 he 
obtained Letters Patent for a “new 

art waze or meanes of makeing gounes.” 
In 1635 a second patent is issued mainly 
for machinery for screwing, rifling and 
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making firearms. The conventional notices 
of Rotsipen in arms literature are known 
but so far no trace can be found of his 
activities. The Company of Gunmakers did 
not exist till 1637 and there is no reference 
in those records. The name is an Anglicised 
version of something like Rothspann and it 
is possible that he was from the Palatine. 


Huau B. C. POLLARD. 


IULIANO BOSSI.—He was a Roman 
who served with the Imperial troops 
and fought in Hungary about 1600 returning 
to serve with the Spanish Forces in Flanders 
in 1615. In 1625 he published a book on 
Arquebuses and Muskets and their improve- 
ment at Antwerp. This has recently been 
found and translated. In 1629 he published 
at Paris a pamphlet on his repeating whit- 
lock. A specimen of this weapon signed 
by the inventor is dated 1638. A few 
erroneous statements about him occur in 
Bibliographies, but nothing seems to be 
known of the man or his career and family. 
He appears to have been of fairly established 
position, able to interest the Marquess 
Spinola, and dedicates his first book to the 
Infanta Isabella Clara Eugenia of Spain. 
I would be grateful for information or sug- 
gestions of possible sources for inquiry on 
both the above who are of importance to 
historians of firearms. 
Hucu B. C. POLLARD. 
(Major, ret.) 


ARKER, AND OTHER WOODLAND 
NAMES.—Within the last 12 months 
an article on a family named Barker, 
engaged in woodland industries for two or 
three centuries, appeared in a local news- 
paper in the Basingstoke—Horsham region. 
Can anyone supply name and date of the 
paper? Any other information of continued 
long-term employment in woodland indus- 
tries of families with occupational surnames 
would be of interest. J. D. U. Warp. 


ILLIAM HAWKINS: ANNE WAL- 
TON.—Prebendary William Hawkins 

of Salisbury married Anne daughter of Izaak 
Walton. According to Sir Harris Nicolas, 
and others, this was “ about 1676.” But in 
a letter dated November 26, 1670) (now in 
the library of Trinity College, Dublin, and 
first published in Notes and Queries on May 
17, 1856) Walton wrote: “I came well from 
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Winton to London,, about 3 weeks past: at 
that time I left Dor. Hawkins well: and my 
dafter (after a great danger of child berth) 
not very well, but by a late letter from him, 
I hear they be both in good health.” 

What is the explanation? Is there other 
evidence of the date of marriage? 


DERBY NEWSPAPERS.—Can any reader 
establish the earliest and latest dates 
of the following, or any dates in the years 
mentioned: Derby Postman (1732); Derby. 
shire Journal (c. 1738; ? name of publisher); 
Harrison's Derby Journal (1881); Derby 
Herald (1791). J. Ror 


LINGSBY, HENRY.—Appointed Deputy 
Master of the Mint in 1662 and Master 
c.1664; evicted from the office in 1680. (May 
have been the second son of the Royalist 
Sir Henry Slingsby of Scriven.) Biographical 
details wanted. M. P.-S. 


LONDON SOCIETY IN 1816.—I should 

be grateful for information on the 
following queries: Where were the two 
houses near London known as Lighe (or 
Lige, or Leghe) and Witton Park, and who 
was living in them in 1816? Where can 
information be found on the following 
persons in London society in 1816: Mrs. 
Abercrombie, Miss Boddington, Mrs. Fitz- 
hugh, Mr. Street (a journalist), Alexander 
Walker, and Sir Giles Werreach? 


G. R. DE BEER. 


’ BODDINGTON-COOLED.’—In a letter 
of Dec. 23, 1831, Sydney Smith 
wrote to his daughter, Mrs. Hibbert: 
“Your Mamma gave us a genuine Dick 
Sharper to-day—a very bad return for all 
the Boddington cooled letters I wrote her.” 
Samuel Boddington, the “Cotton King” 
was a partner in business with Richard 
Sharp—‘ Conversation Sharp”—and “a 
Dick Sharper” may be a letter in Richard 
Sharp’s style. But what can “ Boddington 
cooled ” letters mean? EP. 


GOURCE WANTED.— 
I shall fall like a tree, and find my 
grave, 
Only remembering that I grieve. 
B. B. 
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Replies 


QiR GAWAIN, lines 147-50 (cxcv. 24, 

134).—The entertaining discussion of 
fade in this passage raises a question of 
interest for textual criticism. Did the 
makers of medieval romances choose words 
without regard to their audience. Mr. 
Smithers suggests that the poet may have 
found the Vulgar Latin form fadus * fairy’ 
in Gervase of Tilbury’s Otia Imperialia, for 
itis recorded nowhere else. But the chances 
are small that any of his audience had read 
Gervase’s compilation, and remembered the 
many strange Latin words it contains. They 
could not look up Ducange’s Dictionary. 
Nor would a north-west Midland audience 
readily understand the similar word which 
Mr. Jackson deduces from a comparatively 
late Breton dictionary. Yet both suggestions 
are made for the sake of the meaning. 

The best Middle English poets sometimes 
get over technical difficulties by introducing 
a strange word, or an empty or inconsequent 
phrase; and a writer might well expect some 
indulgence for a short alliterative rhyming 
line like: 

He ferde as freke were fade. 
But this explanation can hardly be used to 
justify a word fade ‘fairy’ instead of 
French and English faye (as in Gawain 
2446), if it is not allowed to help those who 
do the best they can with fade ‘valiant’ 
etc., which is well attested in Middle English 
verse. Following closely on the description 
of the Green Knight’s splendid figure, ‘he 
rode in like a valiant knight and was 
brilliant green all over!’ at least meant 
something to an English listener. 


KENNETH SISAM. 


OSEPH PRIESTLEY, CARTO- 
GRAPHER (cxcv. 82. 173).—Mr. 
Morgan is quite right to say that the great 
Dr. Priestley was not the compiler of the 
map of the Leeds to Liverpool canal, though 
he is wrong in saying that Joseph Priestley 
(1768-1833) was his second son: he was his 
eldest son [but second child.—Ep.]. It is 
doubtful, however, whether the Joseph 
Priestley who made the survey in question 
is the same as the man of that name 
who, as Mr. Morgan thinks, wrote the 
‘Historical Account.’ The trouble is that 
there are so many bearers of the name 
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Joseph Priestley who were active at this 
time, and whose lives overlap, that it is often 
difficult to distinguish them. 

I have not, unfortunately, been able to 
see a copy of the map which A.J.H. refers 
to, but if his suggested date is correct, then 
the survey was made by the Joseph Priestley 
who was for long years agent, clerk, manager 
or secretary to the Leeds and Liverpool 
Canal. He died in 1817, and some account 
of him, with portrait, will be found in the 
Bradford Antiquary, VII (New series, V), 
1933. In view of this last date, this Joseph 
Priestley cannot be the author of the 
‘Historical Account.’ The dating of the 
preface gives the clue to the identity of the 
author: still another Joseph Priestley who 
was principal agent to the Aire and Calder 
Navigation Company, and, as the ‘ Directory 
of the Borough of Leeds . . .[&c.]’ compiled 
by Wm. Parson and Wm. White and pub- 
lished in 1830, shows, was resident at Kirk- 
gate, Wakefield. It will be noted that the 
‘Historical Account’ bears the imprint of 
a Wakefield bookseller and has, as a frontis- 
piece, a map of the canals of England drawn, 
engraved, and published at Wakefield. 

The Priestleys who were connected with 
the two canal companies are possibly related, 
though they are not, so far as is known, in 
any way linked with the family of the 
scientist and theologian. At any rate, one 
of the executors John, the son of the Leeds 
and Liverpool Priestley above, was Joseph 
Priestley, of Wakefield, gentleman (Bradford 
Antiquary, loc. cit., p. 205), who would thus 
appear to be the author of the book already 


mentioned. FRANK BECKWITH. 


NURSERY RHYMES (cxc. 172).—{1) ‘A 

frog he would a-wooing go.’ This as 
we know it to-day, was popularised by the 
comedian John Liston who sung it “ to great 
applause” at the Theatre Royal, Covent 
Garden, early in the 19th century, under the 
title “ The Love Sick Frog.” It appears to 
have been written some time before 1805 
when a version appeared in toy-book litera- 
ture. There are several music sheets extant 
apparently printed about 1810 carrying the 
song. Liston’s verses, as is well known, 
were a re-writing of the old “ Marriage of 
the Frogge and the Mouse” which is set 
out in full, with tune, in Melismata (1611). 
This song seems to have been already old 
in Edward VI’s reign. A number of interest- 
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ing variants of the traditional words have 
been recorded in Notes and Queries at one 
time and another. 


(2) ‘I am the king of the castle.—This 
has probably a longer history, although 
we ourselves have not come across a 
description of the game earlier than 1810 
when it was called “ Keep the Castle.” Such 
childish amusements are usually too trivial 
to find their way into print at an early date. 
However, the Scots, always more punctilious 
in recording their minor traditions, possess 
a copy of their version, “Willie Willie 
Wastle, I am in my castle,” set down in 
1680, and said to have been employed thirty 
years previously, by the Governor of 
Douglas Castle, Haddington, when Fenwick 
was without the gates. If H.A. is searching 
for ultimate origins, he may also like to 
glance at Horace’s puerorum nenia (Epis- 
tulae I. I. 59-63), a ditty which is extended 


in the scholium. Iona & PETER Opie. 
(Editors, the forthcoming 
Oxford Dictionary of Nursery Rhymes.) 


DDITIONAL KEATS MARKINGS 
IN ‘THE ROGUE’ (cxcv. 15).—We 
regret that we misrepresented Keats’s mark- 
ings, and so defeated the purpose of Mr. 
D. B. Green’s note. In the first extract the 
seven words, “ speakest non sequiturs, and 
such like things” should all have been in 
italics. The second passage should have 
been marked down the side with broken 
lines, and the third passage should have 
been marked down the left side with a solid 
line. In the fourth passage the words “so 
nimble on all hands” should have been 
in italics. Ep. 


GYDNEY SMITH (cxciv. 523).—I have 

found the answer to my Query about 
‘Smith and Julian. They were the two 
senior fellows of Alleyn’s College at Dul- 
wich, who had the duty of preaching 
alternately in the chapel. Sydney Smith’s 
friend John Allen had recently been elected 
Warden of the College. I still do not know 
what S.S. means by “sent down by 


Timorella.” N. C. SMITH. 


‘—°c ’ PHILLIPS (cxciv. 546).—His Chris- 

tian name was William, he was rescued 
by the dog whilst bathing at Portsmouth. 
Buying this animal from its owner, a 
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butcher, he thereafter gave an annual feast 
at which the dog was given the place of 
honour and regaled with beefsteaks. Mor- 
land’s picture of the dog was worked into 
all Mr. Phillips’s table linen with the motto 
Virum Extuli Mari. See Chambers’ Book 
of Days, 1863. Life-Saving Dogs, Vol. I. 


p. 344. Mary PHILLIps, 


BXxAcT SOURCES OF QUOTATIONS 

(cxcv. 194).—The quotation from Swift 
will be found in A Letter to a Young Lady 
on her Marriage, see Prose Works of 
Jonathan Swift, ed. Herbert Davis, ix. 89 
It should read: ‘You have but a very few 
Years to be young and handsome in the 
Eyes of the World; and as few Months to 
be so in the Eyes of a Husband, who is not 


a Fool.’ HAROLD WILLIAMS. 


*A handbook in Outline of the Political 
History of England’ includes under 1780, 
when Lord North was Prime Minister, 
the following detail: 

Dunning carries his motion, that the power 
of the Crown has increased, is increasing, 
and ought to be diminished by 233 to 215. 

Landor, “I hate false words, etc.” Ina 
note to ‘Bishop Burnet and Humphrey 


Hardcastle.’ See ‘A Day-Book of Landor, 
p. 29. V.R. 
(LEANING BELL (cxcv. 133).—Surely 


the use of church bells for this purpose 
is both ancient and universal, dating from 
that simpler age when the church bell could 
truthfully say, ‘I lament the dead, put to 
flight pestilence, hallow festivals,’ and 
indeed, mark day by day, and week by week, 
the exceptional occurrences and traditional 
usages, of the community. I suppose that 
strictly speaking the gleaning custom of the 
nineteenth century, that is the entry of the 
villagers into the farmers’ fields, after reap- 
ing, at a specified time, is a post-Enclosure 
custom, but something very similar must 
have taken place under open-field farming. 
It is indeed easy to see that the translators 
of the Book of Ruth (II, 2-3) must have 
visualised open-field gleaning. The custom 
of the Gleaning bell is referred to in the 
many books dealing with the Church Bells 
of different counties, but I venture to sug- 
gest that the comparatively few instances 
usually cited do not reflect the one-time 
universality of the custom. 


LAURANCE M. WULCKO. 
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The Library 


TS ET 


THE LETTERS OF THE PRINCESS 
CHARLOTTE 1811-1817, edited by 
Professor Arthur Aspinall. (Home and 
Van Thal.) 42s. 


PRINCESS CHARLOTTE was the child 
of an unhappy marriage, and grew up 
in the insecurity of a broken home. Her 
father, George Prince of Wales, afterwards 
George IV, disliked her. Her mother, 
Caroline of Brunswick, had a certain selfish 
affection for her, as the child was a weapon 
she could use against her husband. Like 
many lonely children, Charlotte developed 
an early propensity for writing letters, which 
her governesses tried in vain to cure. They 
were right in thinking it dangerous, as all 
her life Charlotte was followed by a cloud 
of indiscreet letters which she was 
endeavouring to recapture, usually without 
success. But her attendants took the wrong 
way to prevent her letter-writing. She 
wanted more love, more liberty and 
especially boys and girls to play with. She 
wrote letters because she was an affectionate, 
open-hearted girl, who wanted to pour all 
her confidences into a sympathetic ear. If 
she could have talked freely she would never 
have written. Charlotte was a good judge 
of character, and she gave proof of it when 
she was about fifteen by choosing as her 
bosom friend Mercer Elphinstone, the only 
daughter and heiress of Admiral Lord Keith. 
She was five years older than the Princess, 
a sensible, clear-headed girl, loyal and 
devoted to Charlotte; whenever they were 
separated the Princess wrote every detail of 
her life and feelings to Mercer, as she is 
called in the earlier letters, but later she 
became, more romantically, Marguerite. 
These are the letters which Professor 
Aspinall has edited in a stately and well 





: illustrated volume. His task has been a hard 


one. Charlotte’s handwriting was bad—her 
spelling both bad and careless; she left out 
letters and syllables; she began sentences 
in one form and ended them in another; 
she could never distinguish between ‘to’ 
and ‘too’; she wrote ‘by’ for ‘but’ and 
‘now’ for ‘not’; in fact she mixed up her 
affirmatives and negatives so wildly that she 
sometimes wrote the very opposite of what 
she meant. Without knowing it, she was 
a pioneer in the ‘stream of consciousness’ 
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school of writing, and she justified it, for 
her letters are interesting and alive; under 
the froth of adolescence the reader can see 
the development of a strong will and a 
practical intelligence. Professor Aspinall has 
not published by any means the whole of 
the letters, and a few more words about his 
editorial methods would have been welcome 
—not that the reader distrusts him or wants 
any more, but as a matter of interest. For 
example in a letter dated 28th Oct 1812 
Charlotte writes: “I have seen a great deal 
of Lord Byron lately” .. .’ a line of dots 
and no more. Presumably she said no more 
about Lord Byron, but one would like to 
be certain. It was in March that year that 
Byron wrote “Lines to a Lady Weeping,” 
addressed to Charlotte and beginning 
“Weep, daughter of a royal line.” 

Professor Aspinall has given an outline 
of the events behind the letters in his intro- 
duction, instead of the more usual plan of 
a running commentary between the letters. 
This has the advantage that the reader knows 
the sequence of events from the beginning, 
and so can understand the Princess’s 
comments on them; this outweighs the 
disadvantage of having frequently to turn 
back to the introduction. 

The only absolutely new information to 
be obtained from the letters is that the reason 
Charlotte broke off her engagement to 
William the hereditary Prince of Orange, 
after it had lasted six months, was that 
she had suddenly fallen in love with Prince 
Frederick of Prussia, nephew of the King 
of Prussia, who came to London with his 
uncle for the victory celebrations of 1814. 
Professor Aspinall has published a paper 
on this in ‘ History’ 1949. He says that her 
change of mind had hitherto been put down 
to caprice, but certainly the letters acquit 
her of that. They show, on the contrary, 
her astonishing firmness in a very difficult 
position. Undoubtedly her sudden passion 
for Frederick gave her the desperate courage 
to break her engagement, but Professor 
Aspinall seems rather to underestimate her 
unhappiness at the prospect of marrying the 
Prince of Orange, and her reluctance to 
leave England. One of Charlotte’s objec- 
tions to Prince William is often mentioned 
in the letters, though the Professor does not 
refer to it, namely that the Prince was very 
plain and very thin. Now Charlotte, like 
all her family, was stout, a defect which she 
often lamented. Although it may seem a 
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trifle not worth mentioning to a professor, 
it was a very real source of distress to a 
girl of eighteen to have to appear constantly 
in public with a very plain young man whose 
thinness accentuated her own solidity. 
The affair with Frederick did not last long, 
and as the Prince of Orange obligingly 
married someone else, Charlotte was able 
to choose for herself Leopold of Saxe- 
Coburg, who had been her second string 
all through her infatuation for Frederick. 
Although she began by saying, as she had 
done of Prince William, that she could never 
love Leopold, and that they would be good 
friends but no more, the tone of her letters 
changes after he had come to England and 
they had become engaged. All her letters 
during the Orange engagement have a strong 
tone of making the best of it, but on the day 
that Leopold formally proposed and was 
accepted she wrote; “I go to bed happier 
than I have ever done yet in my life.” It 
is not only that she says she is happy, but 
that there is also a sense of security in her 
letters which she never before had known. 
But her new happiness and security lasted 
less than two years. This book revives for 
us the girl who might have been of so much 
importance to England, though owing to her 
early death, she has been almost forgotten. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE. By Beatrice 
Curtis Brown. Arthur Barker, Ltd. 6s. 
HIS book of 102 pages of text proves to 

be so excellent that at the end of it one 
asks, ‘ Were the first 20 pages really so badly 
written, so poorly thought out, as one’s 
struggles with them suggested?’ Yes, the 
writer has a private meaning for the word 

“ sophisticated”; she seems not to know 

that a slogan is a war-cry, that nostalgia is 

Greek for home-sickness and for nothing 

else, that ‘essential’ is not a synonym of 

‘necessary. And her bird’s-eye-view of 

the nineteenth century is a series of 

anachronisms. Even when she has begun 
to be excellent, she can write in this round- 
about way: “One approaches this question 
of Trollope’s imaginative—or perhaps spiri- 
tual—capacity cautiously and by a series of 
negatives because no one who has read the 

bulk of his books could be sure that a 

quality, beyond the quality required by a 

great novelist, did not exist behind his alert, 

intent eyes. One cannot be sure that the 
delicacy, the pity and the occasional gran- 
deurs of some of his novels could have been 
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conceived by any but an artist of greater 
scope than Trollope ever claimed to be,” 
We will pay the author the compliment of 
believing that she is sure of the greatness 
of Trollope. Her word ‘ grandeur’ reminds 
one that in one of her bad pages she says 
that Trollope ‘lacked poetic power and 
grandeur of language,’ but grandeur of 
language would be as much a vice in narra. 
tive as it is a glory of verse; and for Miss 
Curtis Brown to say that Trollope lacked 
poetic power is but one of her self-contradic- 
tions. Of ‘The Macdermots’ she says that it 
has “a kind of poetic power and sense of 
fate” like that in Greek drama and Russian 
fiction. 

But let us select from the author at her 
best. Comparing the Barsetshire Novels with 
‘The Prime Minister’ and ‘The Way we 
Live now’, she say: “ They deal with what 
concerns the human day; but these others 
deal with what concerns human life.” She 
is still too much inclined to hedge: “One 
is inclined to feel that his style was too weak 
to support his imagination, rather than that 
his imagination was too restricted to inflate 
his style... We are left wondering whether 
he was not a little greater than he thought.” 
“Almost any book read immediately after 
‘The Last Chronicle’ (except some of 
Trollope’s own) seems insubstantial or 
laboured, lacking thickness and variety of 
life”; but is she forgetting ‘ Middlemarch’? 
She does not forget Disraeli when she comes 
to speak of the political novels: she redresses 
Trollope’s injustice to him. 

If any Trollopian thinks that he can safely 
ignore this little book, let him know that its 
author has read more of Trollope than he 
is likely to have done; she has read his 
book on the West Indies; she has read his 
lectures, his book-reviews, and his book on 
Palmerston, and they all fill out her 
argument. 

The book is one to puzzle over. Too many 
of the sentences are puzzles. One of the 
arguments is perhaps over-ingenious. But 
the all-excusing merit of the book is that it 
persuades one that a further and more atten- 
tive reading of the novels would reveal a 
greatness beyond what one has yet dis- 
covered, whether of Trollope’s genius or of 
his character. 





ADDENDUM 


P. 37, col. 1, between 56—Clarendon and 
51—Cowley insert 544—Knolles. 
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